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THE OLD MONARCHIST PARTY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Lorner Marty, in his report of the 
Secret Debates of the Federal Consti- 
‘tutional Convention, gives the follow- 
ing’ account of the parties which ap- 
peared in that memorable body : 


*‘There was one party, whose object and 
wish is to abolish and annihilate all State 
governments, and bring forward one general 
government over this extensive continent, of 
@ monarchical nature. *  * The se- 
cond party was not for the abolition of the 
State governments, nor for the introduction 
of a monarchical government in any form ; 
but they wish to establish such a system as 
would give their own States undue power 
and influence in the government of the other 
States. 

«A third party was what I consider truly 
Federal Republican (or Democratic.) This 
party was nearly equal in number with the 
other two.” 


The leader of the monarchical party 
was Alexander Hamilton. He intro- 


duced, for the consideration of the Con- 
vention, the draft of a Constitution 
which elected a President for life, and 
invested him with the power of ap- 
pointing the Governors of the States, 
with a veto on the legislative acts of 
the States, and many other similar 





powers, which would have made the 
Federal Government a monarchy in 
everything but name. 

This proposition had few advocates 
in the Convention, and no portion of 
Hamilton’s draft was incorporated in 
the Constitution finally adopted by the 
Convention. 

On this subject Colonel. Humphreys 
wrote to General Washington, on the 
20th of January, 1787: “They (the 
States) have a mortal reluctance to 
divest themselves of the smallest at- 
tribute of independent, separate sove- 
reignties.” 

In every conceivable way did the 
consolidationists strive to incorporate 
their principles into the new Constitu- — 
tion, but in every case they were foil- 
ed by the vigilant friends of State so- 
vereignty. So averse was the Con- 
vention to everything that implied 
consolidation, that it voted to expunge 
the words National Government from 
the Constitution, and insert in its place 
United States. In everything the Re- 
publican, or Democratic party, tri- 
umphed, and it was supposed that the 


consolidationists, or the monarchist 
party, were silenced forever. The de- 
bates, in all the States, on the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, demonstrated 
that, had the instrument failed to pre- 
serve the independence and sovereign- 
ty of the States unimpaired, not a sin- 
gle State would have ratified it. But 
though defeated in everything, Ham- 
ilton never abandoned his admiration 
of the monarchical principle of gov- 
ernment. He was ever the eulogist 
of the English, as “the best and wis- 
est system of government on earth.” 
Though defeated in the Convention 
that framed the Constitution, his party 
did not die. It did much to embarrass 
the administration of Washington with 
heresies of consolidation, by giving 
broad and unwarranted constructions 
to the Constitution, which they had 
failed to mould to their liking. Un- 
der such phrases as “ implied powers,” 
and “ necessary powers,” they vainly 
tried to twist the new Constitution in- 
to something like the instrument they 
wished to frawe in the Convention. In 
this respect Washington’s Cabinet was 
equally divided. Hamilton, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Gen. Knox, Se- 
cretary of War, were for the widest 
latitude in construing the Constitu- 
tion; while Jefferson, Secretary of 
State, and Edmund Randolph, Attor- 
ney-General, were strict Construction- 
ists. Hamilton and Knox seemed to 
regard only the powers which had 
been delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and these they magnified in 
every conceivable manner, by the 
broadest latitude of construction, 
while Jeiferson and Randolph held on 
to the powers reserved to the States, by 
a strict construction. Hamilton and 
Knox were military men, and they na- 
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turally sought the utmost strength in 
the instrument of government; while 
Jefferson and Randolph were civilians, 
who interpreted that instrument with 
the same strict rules that an impartial 
judge expounds the law. And be- 
sides, Randolph’s plan of a Constitu- 
tion had, in the main, been adopted by 
the Convention, and he, therefore, best 
understood its “ powers.” Among the 
people, Hamilton had a few followers 
in the New England and Middle States, 
while the statesmen and the peuple of 
the southern States were, with Jeffer- 
son, for a strict interpretation of the 
Constitution, and for a Republican, or 
Democratic government. 

Washington was a most cautious 
and conscientious executive, who ad- 
hered faithfully to what he believed 
to be the true intent of the Constitu- 
tion ; and, during his administration, 
the monarchical proclivities of Ham- 
ilton and his party were held in check. 
In reviewing the opinions of Hamil- 
ton, thirty years after they were in 
Washington’s cabinet together, Jeffer- 
Son says : 

*¢ Hamilton was not only a monarchist, but 
for a monarchy bottomed on corruption. * * 
He was a most singular character. Of acute 
understanding, disinterested, honest in all 
private transactions, amiable in society, and 
duly valueing virtue in private life; yet, so 
bewitched and perverted by the British ex- 
ample, as to be under a thorough conviction 
that corruption was essential to the govern- 
ment of a nation.” 

Governor Sullivan, of Massachu- 
setts, in his most valuable work enti- 
tled, “ Public Characters and Public 
Events, from the Peace of 1783 to the 
Peace of 1815,” gives the following in- 
teresting account of a conversation at 
a cabinet dinner, as narrated by Jef- 
ferson : 
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** While Washington was absent, Jefferson 
invited the members of the cabinet, and Mr. 
Adams, to dine with him, to consult on Ge- 
net's movements. After dinner Mr. Adams 
said: ‘Parge the British Constitution, and 
give to its popular branch equality of repre- 
sentation, and it would be the most perfect 
Constitution ever devised by the wit of man.’ 
Hamilton said; ‘Purge it of its corruption, 
and give toits popular branch equality of re- 
presentation, and it would become an imprac- 
tical government. As it stands at present, 
with all its supposed defects, it is the most 
perfect government that ever existed.’” 


On the subject of Hamilton’s admi- 
ration of monarchy, Mr. Jefferson says: 
“Mr. Butler tells me that he dined last 

-winter in company with Hamilton and 
others Hamilton declared openly that 
there was no stability, no security, in 
any kind of government but a mon- 
ARCHY.” 

Again, under date of December 27, 
1791, Jefferson says: “Finch Cox 
tells me that a little before Hamilton 
went out of office, (three years be- 
fore,) Hamilton said: “ For my part, 
lavow myself a monarchist ; I have 
no objection to a trial being made of 
this thing called a republic, but,” &c. 

Mr. Hamilton never disguised these 
sentiments. He never let an occasion 
pass to praise the British monarchy as 
“the best government ever devised.” 

But while Washington was Presi- 
dent the monarchist party were allow- 
ed to make no headway in the coun- 
cils of the Confederacy. No sooner, 
however, than John Adams was seat- 
ed in the executive chair, than the 
cloven foot of monarchism, which the 
Convention that framed the Constitu- 
tion supposed it had lopped off, made 
its appearance again. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Jefferson said : 

«Mr. Adams had originally been a Repub- 
tican (Democrat.) The glare of royalty and 
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nobility, during his mission in England, had 
made him believe their fascination to be a 
necessary ingredient in government. His 
book on the American Constitution had made 
known his political bias. He was taken up 
by the monarchical federalists in his absence, 
and on his return tothe United States he 
was by them made to believe that the gene- 
ral disposition of our citizens was favorable 
to monarchy.” 

Under date of Dec. 26, Jefferson 
says: “Langdon tells me that Adams 
(in allusion to votes given for Clin- 
ton,) gritting his teeth, said: ‘Damn 
’em, damn ’em, you see that elective 
government won’t do.” 

The election of Mr. Adams to the 
Presidency, or the accession to power 
of the monarchist party, which was so 
signally baffled in the Federal Consti- 
tutional Convention, was the destruc- 
tion of liberty in America for the time 
being. During the whole of Mr. Ad- 
ams’ administration a complete reign 
of terror afflicted the whole land. The 
“ Alien laws” put every American in 
the United States completely at the 
mercy or whim, of the President, and 
the “Sedition Act” put the liberty and 
personal safety of every Democrat at 
the disposal of his caprice or malice. 
Democrats were mercilessly thrown 
into dungeons, or knocked down in . 
the public streets with impunity. 
Their printing offices were destroyed ; 
their editors were seized and impri- 
soued for uttering the slightest sylla- 
ble against the despotic acts of the 
President. The extent to which this 
despotism was carried may be under- 
stood when we mention the fact that 
Gen. Sumpter was knocked down in a 
theatre in Philadelphia, with a cane in 
the hand of one of the satraps and 
spies of the federal administration, 
because he did not rise and take otf 
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his hat when it was announced that 
the President was coming in. Gen. 
Sumpter was an old man, as ripe with 
honors won in the service of his coun- 
try as with years. But age, and vir- 
tue, and patriotism, commanded no 
respect, unless they bowed to the re- 
gal march of monarchy—a king Pre- 
sident, The following letter is a spe- 
cimen of the adulation and subser- 
viency with which his followers ad- 
dressed him : 


“To John Adams, Esq., President of the United 

States : 

‘We, the subscribers. inhabitants and ci- 
tizens of Boston, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, deeply impressed with the situation of 
our country, and convinced of the necessity 
of uniting with firmness at this interesting 
orisis, beg leave to express to you, the chief 
magistrate and supreme ruler over the United 
States, our fullest approbation of all the mea- 
sures, external and internal, you have pleased 
to adopt, under direction of divine authority. 

*« We beg leave also to express the high 
and elevated opinion we entertain of your 
talents, your virtue, your wisdom, and your 
prudence ; and our fixed resolution to sup- 
port, at the risk of our lives and fortunes, 
such measures.as you may determine upon to 
be necessary for promoting and securing the 
honor and happiness of America. 

* Boston, 1st May, 1768.” 


The “ alarming situation of our coun- 
try,” referred to in this letter to the 
supreme ruler, was only the popular 
indignation at the despotic measures 
of the President and the party then in 
power. All the excitement there was, 
was of their own creation. 

The historian, John Wood, says ; 

“During the scenes of tyranny which were 
daily exhibited in the streets of Philadelphia, 
Beltimore, and New York, the federal papers 
throughout the Union were filled with ad- 
dresses to the President, complimenting him 
upon the mildness, justice, and impartiality 
of his administration, his attachment to li- 
berty, and his benevolence to foreigners.” 
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We should believe such stupidity 
impossible, were we not made familiar 
with similar disgusting events at the 
present moment. The author above 
quoted says further : “ Those address- 
es which were not couched in the most 
submissive terms, were treated with 
the greatest contempt. One of this 
nature was transmitted in June, 1798, 
by some officers and soldiers of the 
Jersey militia. They said that they 
did not acknowledge an implicit ap- 
probation of the conduct of Mr. Ad- 
ams; they declared their disbelief 
‘that the administration of our gov- 
ernment had been in all cases abso- 
lutely perfect ! They explained their 
aversion to an English alliance and a 
French war ; they ascribed the cala- 
mitous situation of the United States 
to the influence of interested commer- 
cial characters, and of the internal 
faction that had formerly resisted the 
American Revolution; they wanted 
Mr. Adams to beware of surrounding 
flatterers, and of men who panted to 
speculate in the spoils of war, Mr. 
Adams returned them an answer cen- 
suring them in severe terms for pre- 
suming to call a government of their 
own choice a party.” 

Speaking of the “British faction” 
in America of that day, the same in- 
telligent and impartial historian says: 
“ These factions admired John Adams, 
because John Adams admired the Bri- 
tish Constitution, and cursed the 
French Republic. They bestowed un- 
bounded panegyrics upon Alexander 
Hamilton for the same reason, They 
thought the administration and the 
government ought to be confounded 
and identified ; that the administration. 
was the government, and the govern- 
ment the administration ; and that the 
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people ought to bow in tame submis- 
sion to its whims and caprice.” It 
does not need one to come from the 
dead to tell us that we have the same 
party now in power again in the Unit- 
ed States. The secret of all John Ad- 
ams’ mis-administration was that, like 
Hamilton, he really despised the Dem- 
ocratic nature of the Constitution of 
the United States. He had a great 
contempt for the simplicity of Repub- 
lican governments. John Langdon, in 
a letter to Samuel Ringold, dated at 
Portsmouth, October 10th, 1800, says: 
“Ina conversation between Mr, Ad- 
ams, Mr. Taylor, and myself, Mr. Ad- 
ams certainly expressed himself, as 
far as my memory serves me, in the 
very words mentioned in your letter, 
viz., that he hoped, or expected to see 
the day when Mr. Taylor and his friend 
Mr. Giles, would be convinced that the 
people of America would not be hap- 
py without an hereditary chief magis- 
trate and senate, or at least for life.” 

The partizans of Adams and Hamil- 
ton, as late as the 9th day of May, 
1798, at a public occasion in Philadel- 
phia, made the night ring with such 
songs as “Rule Britania” and “ God 
save the King.” 

In a letter of Mr. Adams to Timo- 
thy Pickering, purporting to give a 
short history of the writing of the 
Declaration of Independence, and com- 
plaining of certain phrases in it, he 
said: “ There were other expressions 
which I would not have inserted if I 
had drawn it up, particularly that 
which called the King a tyrant.” It 
is not surprising that Mr. Adams 
should think so; for, if John Adams 
was not a tyrant, King George may 
well escape that ignominy. The suf- 
fering of the Hon. Mathew Lyon, Re- 
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presentative from the State of Ver- 
mont, under Adams’ administration, 
was only one of many similar cases 
The charge against Mr. Lyon was, 
“writing @ letter to Mr. Spooner, 
printer of the Windsor paper, contain- 
ing artful and indirect accusations 
against the President of the United 
States, imputing corruption in his ap- 
pointment of men to office, and insinu- 
ating that he is devoted to a fondness 
for ridiculous pomp and idle parade.” 
For this offence Mr. Lyon was arraign- 
ed. The judge and jury were the tools 
of the President. Lyon was found 
“guilty.” Judge Patterson, after ex- 
patiating upon the heinous crime of 
ridiculing the President, passed sen- 
tence in the following language : 

“ Matthew Lyon, it is the pleasure 
of this Court that yeu be imprisoned 
four months, pay costs, and a fine of 
one thousand dollars, and stand com- 
mitted until the judgment be complied 
with.” 

Col. Lyon was then conducted out 
of Court, and thrown into a dungeon 
six feet square, where he was allowed 
to starve almost to death during a ri- 
gorous winter. 

No monarch in Europe of that day 
assumed such power over the person 
of the people as this king-aping Pre- 
sident and his party. The Congress ” 
was his tool ; so were the judges and 
the courts. As ina day, the Republic 
seemed to have fallen, aud a monarchy 
and despotism. taken its place. And 
there is no doubt that just before the 
expiration of the Adams’ term a plot 
was thoroughly matured to overthrow 
the government for the kind of mon- 
archy which the Hamilton party had 
tried to set up in 1787. While the 
balloting was going on in the Con- 
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gress between Jefferson and Burr, for 
the successor of Mr. Adams in the 
Presidency, the monarchist party form- 
ed the plot of trying to prevent any 
election until the 4th of March, when 
they proposed that the Senate, which 
was a tool of the British party, should 
vest in some person the executive pow- 
er. When Mr. Jefferson heard of this 
plot to subvert the government, he 
called on Adams and asked him if 
there was any truth in such a rumor. 
Without replying directly, Adams an- 
swered that he thought “ under the 
circumstances théy would be justified 
in doing so.” The prompt threat from 
Jefferson that the Democrats would 
arm from the mountains to the sea if 
they did so, saved the Republic. 
While these events were passing, Mr. 
Jefferson wrote a letter to James Mon- 
roc, under date of February 15th, 
1801, in which he says : 

“If they could have been permitted to 
pass a law for putting the governmeut into 
the hands of an officer, they would certainly 
have prevented an election ; but we thought 
it best to declare, one and all, openly and 
firmly, that the day such act passed, the Mid- 
dle States would arm; and that no such 
usurpation, even for a single day, should be 
submitted to. This first shook them, and 
they were completely alarmed at the resource 
for which we declared, viz., to re-organize 
the government, and to amend it. The very 
word Convention giv:s them the horrors, (just 
as it does the same party now in power,) as 
in the present Democratic spirit of America, 
they fear they should lose some of the favor- 
ite morsels of power.” 

On Mr. Jefferson’s retirement from 
office, in 1802, the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia voted him an address, setting 
forth the great merit of his services 
to his country. Alluding to this ad- 
dress, Mr. Jefferson said : 


‘There is one service, not therein speci- 
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fied, the most important in its consequences of 
any transaction in any portion of my life, to 
wit, the head I personally made against the 
Federal principles, and proceedings, during 
the administration of Mr. Adams. Their 
usurpations, and vio'ations of the Constitu- 
tion, at that period, and their majorities in 
both Houses of Congress were so great, so 
decided, and so daring, that after contesting 
their aggressions, inch by inch, without being 
able, in the least, to check their career, the 
Republican leaders thought it would be best 
for them to give up their useless efforts there, 
go home, and get into their respective Legis- 
latures, embody whatever resistance they 
could be formed into, and if ineffectual, to 
perish there as in the last ditch. ll, there- 
fore, retired, leaving Mr. Gallatin alone in 
the House of Representatives, and myself in 
the Senate, where I presided as Vice-Presi- 
dent. Remaining at our posts, and bidding 
defiance to the brow-beatings and insults, by 
which they endeavored to drive us off also, 
we kept the mass of Republicans in phalanx 
together, until the Legislatures could be 
brought up to the charge; and nothing on 
earth is more certain, than that if I myself, 
particularly, placed by my office of Vice-Pre- 
sident, at the head of the Republicans, hed 
given way, and withdrawn from my post, the 
Republicans, throughout the Union, would 
have given up in despair, and the cause 
would have been lost forever. By holding 
oa, we obtained time for the Legislatures to 
come up with their weight; and those of 
Virginia particularly; but more especiatly 
the former, by their celebrated resolutions, 
saved the Constitution at its last gasp. No per- 
son who was not a witness of the scenes of 
that gloomy period, can form any idea of the 
afflicting persecutions, and personal indigni- 
ties we had to brook, They saved our coun 
try, how-ver. ‘The spirits of the people were 
so much subdued, and reduced to despair by 
the X, Y, Z imposture, and other stratagems 
and machinations, that they would have sunk 
into apathy and monarchy, as the only form 
of government which could maintain itself.” 


The acts of the “ Federal” party, to 
which Jefferson alludes in the above 
extract, were designed to open a door 
for the overthrow of the American tor 
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the British system of government. 
They were not only the premonitory 
signs of monarchy—they were the first 
steps of monarchy, and but for the 
determination of the Republicans (De- 
mocrats,) under the lead of Jefferson, 
the government established by the Re- 
volution would have been overthrown 
at that time. The followers of Hamil- 
ton were profoundly opposed to the 
Republican form of government, as 
they never had faith that it could suc- 
ceed. In 1791, at the date of August 
13th, Mr. Hamilton, in a conversation 
with Jefferson about the writings of 
John Adams, over the signature of 
“Davila,” said: “I own it is my opi- 
nion, though I do not publish it in Dan 
or Beersheba, that the present govern- 
ment is not that which will answer, 
and that it will probably be found ex- 
pedient to go into the British form.” 
This was spoken one year after the 
adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. In the very midst of 
the Convention at Philadelphia, Ham- 
ilton openly avowed his preference for 
the British form of government. He 
was really the colossus of that party 
which urged a crown upon Washing- 
ton at the conclusion of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. While Hamilton 
was the idol of the monarchist party, 
he was always contemplated with sus- 
picion and dread by the Republicans, 
During Washington’s administration, 
the President was perpetually annoy- 
ed with rumors about the monarchis- 
ing plots of his Secretary of State, 
Hamilton. On the 29th of July, 1792, 
Washington wrote to Hamilton to 
know what answer was to be made to 
these rdmors. A little less than one 
month afterwards, August 16th, Ham- 
ilton wrote to Mr. Adams: “ All the 
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persons I meet with are prosperous 
and happy, and yet most of them, in 
cluding the friends of the government, 
(i.e., of Washington’s administration, ) 
“appear to be much alarmed at a sup- 
posed system of policy tending to sab- 
vert the Republican government of the 
country.” In this alarm not only the 
friends of the administration, out 
Washington himself, shared, and he 
called upon his Secretary for explana 
tion as to the meaning of all this die 
agreeable rumor. Washington said : 
“Those who lean to a monarchical go 
vernment, have either pot consulted 
the public mind, or they live in a re- 
gion which is much more productive 
of monarchical ideas than is the case 
in the Southern States.” Washington 
was right. The statesmen of the 
South, with scarcely an exception, 
were for a Republican government. 
The friends of monarchy were confined 
to the Eastern and Middle States. The 
election of Jefferson was a death-blow 
to that party. Hamilton gave up in 
disgust and despair. In a letter to 
Mr. Morris, Feb. 27th, 1802, he thus 
bemoans his fate . 

“Mine is an odd destiny. Perhaps no 
man in the United States has sacrificed or 
done more for the present Constitution than 
myself, and, contrary to all my anticipations 
of its fate, as you know from the very begin- 
ning, I am still laboring to prop the frail and 
worthiess fabric ; yet I have the murmurs of 
its friends no less than the curses of its foes 
for my reward. What canIdo better than 
withdraw from the scene? Every day proves 
to me more and more that this American 
world was not made for me,” 


What had Hamilton done for the 
Constitution? Every article and sec- 
tion was in opposition to his princi- 
ples. His plan of a Constitution was 
overwhelmingly voted down by the 
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Convention. He was an avowed mon- 
archist. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion were staunch Republicans. De- 
feated in his wish to get the principles 
of monarchism imbeded in the Consti- 
tution, he was a second time defeated 
in an effort to give a monarchical in- 
terpretation to the Republican Consti- 
tution. Then he gave up with these 
bitter murmurs. He calls the Consti- 
tution a “ frail and worthless fabric.” 
He wisely concludes “ this American 
world was not made for me.” The’ 
reason the American world was not 
made for him was that his principles 
were European. He had fixed his des- 
tiny on the wrong side of the Atlan- 
tic. He nsed to drink the health of 


George the Third with greater gusto 
than he did the health of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, even when 
Washington was in the executive 


chair. His political fall was almost 
as sudden and as violent as that of his 
life ; and with him fell the monarchist 
party in the United States. As a par- 
ty, it fell; but its baneful principles 
survived especially in the New Eng- 
land States; and, after lying, like 
seeds of a poisonous plant in the earth, 
for more than 60 years, it has sprung 
up again, and borne the fruit of the 
party now in power. This is the old 
federalist, or monarchist party over 
again, with all its vices multiplied by 
a thousand, The despotisms of John 
Adams’ administration, which killed 
his party, or sent it toa sixty years’ 
sleep, were as sweet milk to fire, com- 
pared with the abominations of this 
administration. In 1787, the monarch- 
ist party tried to prevent the forma- 
tion of a-Republican Constitution. In 
1798, it sought to subvert that Con- 
stitution. In 1864, the abhorred spawn 
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of the same party has trampled that 
Constitution under its feet, 

The Democratic party to-day is con- 
fronting the same principles that 
threatened to overthrow.the Constitu- 
tion in 1798. Then these principles 
were beaten back by the genius ot 
Jefferson. He told the conspirators 
that if they advanced another step 
with their despotic rule, the people 
should “ arm from the mountains to the 
sea.” But, alas! we have no Jeffer- 
son now. We have not a statesman, 
nor aman of pluck. of any descrip- 
tion. We have plenty of railroad men, 
bankers, brokers, contractors, candi- 
dates for all manner of offices, but we 
have no man of pluck—no great man. 
If we had, Abraham Lincoln would, 
before this date, have been forced 
back within the limits of the Consti- 
tution, or have expiated his crimes up- 
on a gallows. That body of respecta- 
ble old women called “ The Democratic 
National Committee,” has issued a 
gentle paper address to Abraham Lin- 
coln, in which they charge upon him 
crimes that forfeit his last right to life, 
and then heroically conclude that these 
deeds ought to arouse the “ public in- 
dignation. When the “federalists,” 
under old John Adams, threatened 
deeds less criminal, Jefferson replied 3 
“By God, if you do, the people shall 
arm from the mountains to the sea.” 
We are almost afraid to quote these 
rough words of Jefferson, lest the 
respectable old ladies of the “ Demo- 
cratic National Committee” be thrown 
into hysteric fits. What a “ National 
Committee” for such times as these! 
What a pity that gentlemen so emi- 
nently capable of being useful as 
nurses to children of a tender age, 
should be forced from the nursery to 
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the forum! To be an efficient nurse 
is a good deal more respectable than 
to be an inefficient, or cowardly, or 
foolish “ National Committee.” Alas 
- that our Jeffersons should all be dead 
in such times as these! Alas that 
there is no great man to be found to 
seize the Constitution in one hand, and 
the history of the Revolutionary strug- 
gle in the other, and say to the hon- 
est, dubjtant, and wronged people, fol- 
low me! “ If there is no other -alter- 
native, our liberties must be preserved as 
our fathers won them.” That will be 
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the welcome word of patriotism, sound- 
ing above the din of the godless ma- 
chinery of “shoddy,” penetrating the 
hearts of millions with the inspiration 
ofhope. For more than twelve months 
now the people have vainly listened 
to hear some voice of manhood crying 
out in the midst of the abominations 
of despotism, ‘“ Give me liberty, or give 
me death!” But they will not always 
listen in vain. The voice will come 
at last. It will come as the waves of 
the sea. As the winds of heaven. As 
the lightning from the clouds } 





THE OLD KNIGHT’S DAUGHTER. 


The old Knight bid his daughter fair 
To lay her hand on his whitened hair. 


“Now daughter fair,” the old Knight said, 
Swear by your father’s sacred head : 


Swear that the young Lord Ellendower 
You will forsake from this same hour.” 


“Now,” said the old Knight's daughter fair, 
I swear by my father’s whitened hair, 


That to the young Lord Ellendower 
I yet will cling from this same hour!” 


The grey, old Knight, with a flashing eye, 
Swore that his daughter fair should die. 


That his sabre old, so long at rest, 
Should drink the blood of her virgm breast! 


‘And the old Knight bent his whitened head 
Sadly down o’er his daughter dead. 


GC. CHAUNCEY BUER. 





THE DOOM, AND THE REGENERATION 


THE DOOM, AND THE REGENERATION OF DEMOCRACY, 


The Speech in full of C. Chauncey Burr, delivered in Bergen County, N. J., the : 
afternoon before the late election. 


Mr. President and fellow-citizens : I 
have consented to address you this af- 
ternoon with no expectation of influ- 
encing the ballot of to-morrow. At 
this late hour it is to be presumed that 
every man’s mind is made up. I am 
here to gratify the wish of my friends. 
I shall speak as though the election 
had already passed—like a man who 
believes the fate of his country is 
sealed beyond the reach of preseut, or 
immediate effort. The die is cast. To- 
day is as though to-morrow’s sun had 
risen and set. If the result is ruin to 
our country, it is now too late to avert 
it. The re-election of Abe Lincoln is 
ruin. Ruin alike to the material, mo- 
ral and political status of the land. 
Indeed he has already driven the shaft 
of destruction so deep into the vitals of 
the Republic, that it would seem that 
there is even now nothing left for it 
but to die. 

The heart of this Republic is. free- 
dom. Is not that crushed already? 
True, the heart of freedom is never 
crushed among a virtuous, enlighten- 
ed, and courageous people. It sur- 
vives in their virtue and courage. But 
for more than three years we have for- 
feited all claims to the high honor of 
being considered either a virtuous, an 
enlightened, or courageous people. 
We more resemble that fabulous jack- 
ass, whose back would not break un- 
der the tuns of weight heaped upon 
it, but patiently received the ponder- 


ous load, until the bones of his’ legs 
broke down under him. This is the 
disgraceful figure we present to the 
view of the civilized world to-day. 
There is not a nation on earth that 
does not despise or laugh at us. The 
loudest in our boasts of freedom, we 
have patiently crouched under a des- 
potism that no other people endure. 
We are the jackass that allowed the 
loads to be piled upon his back until 
the bones of his legs were crushed. 
A little time will reveal whether the 
bones of our legs are crushed, or whe- 
ther we can allow still greater weights 
to be heaped upon our back. Truly, 
Mr. Lincoln has reason to entertain the 
most exalted idea of our spinal endu- 
rance. 

The most horrible punishments the 
Romans could invent were inflicted 
upon the parricide. He was beaten 
with rods upon the naked body till the 
blood gushed out through all the veins. 
Then he was.sewed up in a leathern 
sack, called a culeus, with a cock, a 
viper and an ape, and thrown head- 
long into the sea. Sir, patricide is a 
greater crime than parricide; and 
Abraham Lincoln is a patricide. He 
has tried to kill his country. Instead 
of sewing him in a leathern sack, with 
a cock, a viper and an ape, we have 
allowed him to literally overwhelm us 
with an army of his official vermin 
His cocks and vipers, and apes, swarm 
upon us, like a cloud of locusts. He 
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has made places for five hundred thou- 
sand more office-holders than this gov- 
einment ever knew before. He has 
trampled under his feet every clause 
of the Constitution that gudrantees 
our most sacred personal rights. He 
has heaped up a debt upon you, in- 
cluding United States, State, county 
and- town, indebtedness of more than 
eighty per cent. of all the real and 
personal property of the North. For 
every man that voted for him in 1860, 
he has sacrificed a life. He has sent 
@ corpse into almost every family in 
the land. Public virtue and private 
honor have fallen together under his 
demoralizing sway. American civili- 
zation itself lies besmeared with blood 
and filth, under his feet. His honesty 
is represented by a Cameron ; his hu- 
manity by a Paine; his integrity by 
a Forney ; his religion by a Beecher ; 
and his judiciary by a Busteed. Per- 
sonally he is a Satyr; socially, a goul. 
And yet it may be questioned if Abra- 
ham Lincoln, even with all his buf- 
foonery, and with all the natural de- 
pravity of his instincts, is not behind 
‘his party in the more positive quali- 
ties of brutality and vice. Unless 
they belie themselves, they are burn- 
ing with a canibal thirst for the blood 
of every Democrat in the land. They 
never open their mouths but to ma- 
lign and thresten us. Their breath is 
loaded with slime. Their words stick 
and burn like hot pitch. If they are 
not assassins to-day, they profess that 
they will be to-morrow. They talk as 
familiarly of hanging us as they do of 
eating their daily bread. If we do not 
hold them to be braggarts and cow- 
ards, we must be ready to defend our 
lives from the murderer’s hand at every 
hour of the day and night. If we be- 
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lieve they speak the truth, we must 
go prepared, like the traveler through 
a region infested with bandits. Not 
only the good manners, but the decen- 
cies of life are violated by them to a 
degree that renders them, if not dan- 
gerous, offensive and intolerable in all 
intercourse of social life. How long 
is it since we knew one of the oracles 
of that party to wear the air and the 
manners of a gentleman? Sven their 
clergymen beat fish-women in the vio- 
lence and slang of their diction. 

It is enough that Abraham Lincoln 
is the standard-bearer of such a party; 
and it is small concern of ours whe- 
ther the vices of his administration 
are natural or derived—whether the 
fountain of abominations is within 
himself, or springs from his political 
surroundings. ; 

What crime has this people commit- 
ted that God should inflict such a 
scourge upon them as to make him 
their President? The imagination 
stands aghast at the thought of his 
re-election. What crimes, what blood, 
what misery, go hand in hand with 
that thought! What fraud! what 
corruption! Without fraud and cor- 
ruption there is no danger of his re- 
election. And, with that sort of re 
election, the real danger is to himself 
and his followers. Fraudulent votes ” 
do not represent strength. They are 
shadows. They are backed by ncither 
mind nor muscle. An overwhelming 
preponderance of the mind and mus. 
cle of the North is houestly opposed 
to Lincoln’s rule. The Satyr knows 
this, and hence his monstrous tricks 
and frauds to carry the election. If 
these frauds and tricks are successful, 
with to-morrow’s sun sets either the 
star of this Republic, or the life of 
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Abraham Lincoln and his party. Both 
cannot live. Both ought not to live. 
If this Republic is without heart, 
without principle, without pluck, let 
it die. If the people are dogs, let 
Lincoln put his collar upon their necks 
and make them wear it. I shall no 
further protest. 

The so-called Democratic party has 
ignominiously worn that collar for 
three years. It has performed the 
service of a dog, and hung about the 
blood of the shambles. But there is 
no Democratic party. There is a De- 
mocracy, but it is, at the present mo- 
ment,’ without a party. It has no or- 
ganization. There is an anti-Lincoln 
party, with which the Democracy is 
just now, from a painful necessity, 
acting. Butit is not a Democratic 
party. It has neither the principles, 


the intelligence, the honor, nor the 
pluck of the old Democratic party. Its 


face is covered with the blood of the 
people, and its arms are full of the 
bones of the dead. And yet, even this 
party is a thousandfold to be preferred 
to the Lincoln party, and there is no 
way left for the Democracy but to act 
with it faithfully until sunset to-mor- 
row. It is our only resource now to 
defeat Lincoln; and his defeat is ne- 
cessary as a first step to save either 
the Union or the Republic. But with 
sunset to-morrow closes my connec- 
tion with that party, and with all po- 
litical parties, until the Democaatic 
party is re-organized upon the grand 
basis of its ancient principles. I speak 
these words to you, my friends, be- 
cause it may be the last time I shall 
address you on political subjects. This 
war isa crime not only against the 
American Constitution, but against 
American civilization. The grounds 
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on which it is waged, and the manner 
in which it is conducted, are in har- 
mony with African barbarism. Until 
the Democracy is once more organized 
upon the basis of its own principles, ; 
in a national, manly, and patriotic op- 
position to such a war, or of any war 
of a dependent and non-sovereign Fe- 
deral Government upon independent 
sovereign States, there is no Demo- 
cratic party. All the powers of the 
Federal Government are “ granted” 
or “ delegated” powers, “derived” 
powers, and therefore not sovereign, 
or first powers. Under the Constitu- 
tion the States are the grantors, and 
the Federal Government only the 
grantee. For certain defined and lim- 
ited purposes it is the general agent 
of the joint sovereignty of the States. 
The man who talks about the soverign- 
ty of a “derived” or “delegated” pow- 
er, is either an ignoramus or an impos- 
tor. The States are the only sovereign 
political bodies known to our system 
of government. That has been the 
theory and the practice of Democracy 
from the foundation of the Union down 
to 1861. If the Democratic party had 
not suffered itself to be dragged away 
from that theory into the support of 
an unconstitutional war, it would not 
only have saved the people from all 
this carnage and debt, but it would 
have saved the Union. Until the par- 
ty comes all the way back from its 
wanderings into the bloody regions of 
centralism and despotism, where it has 
been the chief support of this atro- 


‘cious war, I, as one of the humblest of 


its members, have done with party po- 
litics. Whatever the result of to-mor- 
row’s election may be, the future ac- 
tion of the Democracy should, in my 
humble opinion, be the same. If we 
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want to save this Union, or even this 
Republic, we must stop this war. 
Every hour of the war is a reign, not 
of the principles of Union, but of dis- 
union. The Union can be saved, not 
by cutting away its fraternal bands 
with the knife of war, but by strength- 
ening and cementing those bands by 
every means that affection and self- 
interest may command. An assem- 
blage of discordant States would not 
be a Union, any more than a heap of 
sand would be a union. A heap of 
sand is made up of atoms pressed 
closely enough, together, and held so 
by the force of necessity, but there is 
no such thing as union between those 
atoms. Unionis a moral oneness, a 
voluntary blending of principle and 
sympathy. We had it once between 
the North and South. That was the 
Union formed by our fathers. We 
shall never have it again, until we re- 
establish the old oneness of principles 
and sympathy—the principles of the 
Constitution made the real Union. 
These principles formed the only one- 
ness between the North and South. 
Whose fault is it that these principles 
are sacrificed? Mr. President, it is 
the fault of the North. You may hunt 
all over the South, from the Chesa- 
‘ peake to the Gulf, and yet you will 
not find one man, of southern birth, 
who will not tell you that he admires 
and reveres the principles of the Con- 
stitution that was framed by our fa- 
thers. He will tell you that he is fight- 
ing a defensive war to maintain those 
principles. But, sir, come North, and 
you find a powerful, a daminant party, 
which hates the principles of that Con- 
stitution. Long ago they called it “a 
league with hell,” and the flag that 
represented it “a flaunting lie” and 
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“a polluted rag.” The greatest ob- 
stacles in the way of re-establishing 
the Union, then, are here in the North, 
Here are the enemies and the violators 
of that moral oneness, or of those 
principles that made the Union. ‘The 
way to save the Union is not to fight 
those men in the South who believe in 
the principles of the Constitution, but 
to convert those in the North who do 
not believe in those principles. It is 
the work, not of armies, but of teach- 
ers, lecturers, and editors. Why should 
I be compelled to fight a man in Geor- 
gia who loves the principles of the 
Constitution, in company with a man 
from Massachusetts who hates those 
principles? Sir, for one, I will not do 
it; nor willl go an inch with any 
party proposing to do it. I, as a citi- 
zen of New Jersey, have no more in- 
terest in the soil of Massachusetts than 
I have in the soil of Georgia. There 
is no reason why I should have a whit 
more affection for a man in Massachu- 
setts than fora man in Georgia. It 
is not the ground a man stands upon 
that causes me to respect him. I am 
not drawn to him from such considera 
tions as the clouds above him, or the 
aar around him, or the grass beneath 
his feet, but by the principles of the 
man, by his independent spirit, and by 
his love of that liberty which is dear 
to my own heart. These things make 
me proud to call aman my friend, and 
there is no power on earth, no threat, 
no despotism, that shall ever force me 
Nor 
will I be forced into friendship with a 
man whose principles I dislike. While 
I will fight no man merely because he 
does not,think as I do, God shall be 
my judge that I will never fight for 
principles which reason teaches me to 
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abhor. Sir, I am proud that I do ab- 
hor the principles of the party nowin 
power. I abhor its spirit; I abhor 
its morals, its manners, its despotism. 
I detest the cowardice, or the treach- 
ery of Democrats who have basely 
given their support to such principles. 
I shall hail the hour of sunset to-mor- 
row as the last of such degrading po- 
litical affiliations. From that time all 
the supporters of this war shall be 
one party to me. Above all things I 
love the Union and liberty. The war 
is disunion and despotism. The kind 
of union its advocates seek is the 
union that exists between England and 
Ireland, between Anstria and Hunga- 
ry, between Russia and Poland. The 
Union I love—the Union our fathers 
made—is between sovereign and co- 
equal sister States. I will be a party 
to no other. I will not be a party to 
this bloody revolution, which secks to 
convert a voluntary union into an in- 
voluntary despotism. The union which 
the Republicans mean is only such a 
union as exists between the oppressor 
and his victim. It is the union be- 
tween the wolf and the lamb, the kite 
and the dove. They call it “ national 
unity.” Well, ‘sir, the thing they 
mean is seen, in its perfection, in-Aus- 
tria. There is national unity for you! 
It is the consolidation of all political 
power into one over-mastering gov- 
ernment. lt is a despotism. This 
national unity is a very different kind 
of government from a union of co-equal 
States. The cry that there must be 
but one party in time of war, shows 
what the party in power is aiming at. 
Despotism allows of but one party ; 
but freedom allows, at all times, as 
many parties as there are opinions to 
form them, At no time does freedom 
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demand so many parties as in time of 
war ; for at no other time is the peo 
ple’s liberty so much in danger. At 
no time does the government need so 
much vigilent watching. A govern 
ment which says “There shall be but 
one party ; I will not be watched ; I 
will not be criticised in time of war,” 
already publishes itself as the enemy 
of the people. The thief and the as- 
sassin will not be watched, if they can 
help it. I never knew an honest man, 
nor an honest party, to object. A 
people that will not watch and criti- 
cise the administration of their gov- 
ernment, at all times, does not deserve 
the name of freemen. If we give up 
this, all the rest must follow. No peo- 
ple, worthy of the honor of being call- 
ed free, ever did yield such a right, 
What noble.examples do the debates 
of the British House of Lords, during 
our Revolutionary War, afford. Com- 
pare the speeches of the opposition to 
that war in the English parliament, 
with the cowardly drivel of the oppo- 
sition to the present war, in Congress. 
Hear a Pitt thunder at the guvern- 
ment: “If I were an American, as I 
am an Englishman, I never wonld lay 
down my arms while a hostile foot 
trod my soil; never, never, never !” 
Or listen to the Marquis of Granby: 
“In God's name, what language are you 
holding out to America? Resign your prop- 
erty, divest yourselves of your privileges and 
freedom, renounce everything that can make 
life comfortable, or we will destroy your pro- 
perty, we will involve your country in all the 
miseries of famine ; if you express the sen- 
sations of men at such harsh treatment, we 
will declare you in a state of rebellicn, and 
put yourselves and your families to fire and 
sword. What, sir, must the Americans con- 
clude? Whilst you are ravaging their coasts, 
and extirpating their, commerce, and are 
withheld only by impotence from spreading 
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fresh ruin by the sword, can they, sir, sup- 
pose such chastisement is intended to pro- 
mote a reconciliation, and that you mean to 
restore to their forlora country those liber- 
ties you deny to their present possession, 
and, in the insolence of persecution, are 
compassiag earth and seas to destroy? You 
can with no more justice compel the Ameri- 
cans to your obedience, by the operation of 
the present measures, by making use of their 
necessities, and, withholding from them the 
commerce on which their existence depends, 
than a ruffian can found an equitable claim 
to my possessions, when he forcibly enters 
my house, and, with a dagger at my throat, 
or a pistol at my breast, makes me seal deeds 
which will convey to him my estate and pro- 
perty. I disavow the whole system; itis 
commenced in iniquity ; it is pursued with 
resentment, and it can terminate in nothing 
but blood.” 


Sir, itis difficult to persuade our- 
selves that the noble Marquis of Gran- 
by was not prophesying of the con- 
duct of the Abolition North towards 
their sister States of the South. His 
remarks are particularly applicable 
to events now transpiring. Indeed 
the same principles of freedom and 
despotism that made our revolution- 
ary struggle so glorious, have again 
met in deadly combat in the present 
war. We play the role of England, 
while the South enacts the part of the 
Colonies ; and she will come out of the 
conflict as the Colonies did. If we, 
like England, will admit of no arbiter 
but that of the sword, we must, at 
last, abide the decision of the sword, 
and drink the same bitter cup that 
England drained. The Pitts, and 
Burkes, and Granbys, and Barres, and 
Lutrells, and Lowthers, and many 
others of the noblest intellect of Eug- 
land, warned the government that they 
could not, and ought not to, conquer 
America. But the government was 
besotted, and would listen neither to 
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the voice of reason nor humanity. 
The Colonies were lost to England. 
Men of intellect and patriotism in the 
United States have, in a similar man- 
ner, warned the Administration, and, 
like the British government, it is be- 
sotted, its heart and brains being eat- 
en out with cancerous malice and re- 
venge ; and we shall sacrifice the 
Union, just as England did the Colo- 
nies. If Mr. Lincoln is re-elected to- 
morrow, it will be vain to cherish 
even a hope of the restoration of the 
Union. Then we may as well accept 
dissolution as a fact accomplished. 
To talk of the Union after another 
four years of his administration, is as 
preposterous as to talk of life in the 
dead. The party in power does not 
wish the Union restored. It dare not 
permit the Union to be restored. Let 
us no longer feed the people with vain 
hopes. Why delude them longer? 
Why continue to lie to ourselves and 
to them? If the people wish more of 
Mr. Lincoln, let them have their fill of 
him. If they want more war, let them 
have enough of it. Let conscription 
goon. Let greenbacks cover the land, 
as the waters the sea. Let bankrupt 
cy and poverty do their work. If it 
must be so, let the mad people be 
brought to their senses through suf- 
fering. My counsel to the Democracy 
is, to make no opposition to the ine 
vitable drift ot events. The conspi- 
rators will have all the power ; let 
them use it in every way they dare, 
Why should we attempt to make them 
wise, and save them from a just doom, 
by restraining their reckless action ? 
Their foolishness is, ultimately, our 
strength. Let them drive on. They 
will reach the end the sooner. Instead 
of opposing them, therefore, let the 
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Democracy go peacefully, but firmly, 
to work to reconstruct its shattered 
and demoralized organization upon 
the basis of its ancient and glorious 
principles. Instead of oppoSing the 
Republicans, let us purify ourselves. 


_ Throwing the politician’s dishonoring 


and lying rule of policy aside, let us 
invincibly plant ourselves upon the 
patriot’s ground of principles. The 
scheming, shallow, spoils hunting po- 
litician has no faith in principle. He 
does not believe in truth; but he be- 
lieves in cunning, in tricks, in cheat- 
ing. He makes platforms, not for the 
purpose of representing great politi- 
cal doctrines, but to deceive and en- 
trap the people. They are nets to 
catch votes. This dishonoring busi- 
ness has been carried on so long, that 
now, when a great and terrible cala- 


mity has fallen npon us, the people are, 


found to be ignorant of the nature of 
the government under which they are 
living. Like an unthinking horse, 
they have rushed into battle, in the 
service of the destroyers of that gov. 
ernment. In the generation of our fa- 
thers, all the people knew and appre- 
ciated the difference between the Eu- 
ropean and the new American system 
of government. That was .a genera- 
tion of great and noble ideas—of wise 
and pure men. The foundations which 
they laid we have forsaken. We must 
get back to their principles, to their 
political intelligence and integrity, or 
the Republic is lost past recovery. 
The chief source of demoralization and 


delusion is here in the North. Here 
the long reign of Fourricrism, spiritu- 
alism, free-lovism, miscegenism, and 
heaven knows how many other de- 
grading and polluting isms, has taint 
ed the fountains of knowledge and of 
morals, until there is no soundness 
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left in us. The social and religious, 
as well as the political foundations of 
society are broken up. Our moral sfa- 
tus is chaos. We must regain the 
creation of¢ our fathers, or die. The 
great work of political redemption 
must be achieved by the Democracy. 
That which built the Republic must 
save it. But to be able to perform 
such vast and glorious deeds, the De- 
mocracy must come out from the so- 
ciety of the policy-mongers, of the spoil- 
hunters, and of the war demons, and 
henceforward refuse a vote to any man 
for office who leads the least counte- 
nance to the indecent and bloody va- 
garies of.the party in power. To sup- 
port the war of this party, is to sup- 
port its principles. Never, after to- 
morrow, let a Democrat vote for any 
man who is not clear of such compa- 
ny. In saying this, I know that I 
touch the heart of the Democracy of 
Bergen County. Here, I am sure, the 
seed of truth and patriotism will re- 
main, whatever storms sweep over the 
bosom of state. However far cthers 
may wander off into the war-paths of 
the Abolition traitors, you will stand 
fast by the faith of your fathers. You 
will rely, for ultimate triumph of your 
cause only upon the old methods of 
disseminating Democratic principles. 
From various sections of the coun- 
try | hear of plans to form secret pa- 
triotic societies, for the purpose of 
preserving the principles of the Con- 
stitution and liberty. I hope, sir, that 
such projects will meet with no favor 
from the Democracy. Neither our 
principles nor our aims require secre- 
cy. Leave to the Loyal Leaguers an 
entire monopoly of secrecy and dark 
ness. Their deeds are evil, and they 
do well to hide themselves in dark- 
ness. We seek only the preservation 
of the Constitution by constitutional 
means. No, sir, instead of hiding our 
principles, or of employing secret 
agencies to advance them, let us pub- 
lish them to all the world, as the sun 
publishes his presence in the heavens, 
or as the moon publishes her light 
amid the dim vapors of the night. 
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This number closes the volume of Taz Op 
QGvuarp for 1864. We began the work in the 
midst of the reign of terror, when every man 
who ventured to adhere to the principles of 
Democracy was threatened, not only with in- 
carceration in a bastile, but with summary 
hanging by the “Loyal League” mobs. We 
have many times been followed in the streets 
of this city by a crowd of from one hundred 
to five hundred of these infuriated fanatics, 
threatening all manner of vengeance upon 
us for having simply dared to exercise the 
right of criticising the acts and measures of 
public men, Our readers can bear witness 
that we have never faltered. We have not 
to look back upon asingle hour of cowardice, 
or of treachery to Democratic principles. 
We have now conducted the Magazine to the 
close of its second volume, without having 
once lowered the standard of principles 
which was carried by the immortal founders 
of the government. Our future course will 
be the same. We shall enter upon the third 
volume with a zeal in no degree abated, and 
with a hope that sees no cause for discou- 
ragement in the results of the late election. 
We rather see cause for the greatest encou- 
ragement, We believe the hour has now 
passed when the Democracy can be tempted 
either to hide or to desert its principles. 
The hour of the party’s regeneration, and, 
therefore, of its great strength, is approach- 
ing. When it has recovered its integrity, it 
will regain its power. The change of a few 
hundred votes in New Hampshire, Connecti- 
, cut, New York, and Ponusylvania, would 
~ have placed these States in line, even at the 
Inte military election. We shall therfore be- 
gin the new year with Tim Orp Guaxp under 
the inspiration uf froah expectations, and 


with the hope of enjoying a still wider field 
of usefulness. 

As announced, it will be enlarged to double 
its present size, for the purpose of making it 
@ first-class literary and family Magazine, as 
well as the organ of true political principles. 
Hitherto there has not been a literary maga- 
zine in our country which a Democrat could 
consistently place in the hands of his family. 
In the shape of romance, criticism, and po- 
etry, the subtle poison of Abolitionism, and 
of every other political abomination, has 
been infused into every channel of private 
and public thought. Books and magazines, 
professedly Abolition, have not done the 
greatest mischief. The poison disguised in 
literature has been the most fatal. Hurper’s 
Magazine and the Atlantic Monthly have done 
more to taint the fountains of family opinion 
than all the Abolition newspapers together. 
We have received a great number of letters 
from ladies and gentlemen residing in diffe- 
rent States, deploring this general infection 
of American literature, and urging upon us 
the enlargement of Taz Oxp Guarp intoa 
literary monthly, for the purpose of supply- 
ing this want of conservative and Democratic 
families. The literary department, hence- 
forth to be introduced, will be as substantial, 
and thoroughly American in its character as 
its political doctrines have been from the 
commencement of the work. At the present 
moment such a thing as fair and honest cri- 
ticism can hardly be said to exist in our 
country. Literature is quite as much belit- 
tled and demoralized by the intollerant spi- 
rit of faction and clanism, as are the political 
and social fabrics of society. The rot, which 
has eaten into everything else, has not al- 
lowed literature to escape untouched. The 
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editor of Taz Oxp Guarp will aim to be as 
thorough in unmasking the literary quackery 
of the hour, as he has been in dissecting and 
exposing its political heresies. In its lite- 
rary character, the work will still be Taz Oup 
Guarp ; will seek to re-establish taste and 
criticism upon those true and acknowledged 
foundations of intellectual purity and justice 
which have been thrown down and dese- 
crated by intolerant anarchy, and fanati- 
cal despotism. Justice is the highest attri- 
bute of criticism. Truth the first aim of 
journalism. These maxims shall not be for- 
gotten in the editorial management of’ Taz 
Oxtp Guarp. If the work has, heretofore, 
won the respect of its patrons, it is confi- 
dently believed that hereafter it will gain still 
more of their esteem. The enlargement will 
increase the means of usefulness. As we 
mean to deserve, so we hope to receive, a 
great increase of patronage. We think there 
is nota true Democrat in the country who 
wiil not feel that there is no way in which he 
can invest the small sum of two dollars to 
more advantage to his country, and to great- 
er benefit and satisfaction to himself and fa- 
mily, than to subscribe for Taz Oup Guaxp. 


HON. DANIEL HOLSMAN. 


—We give our readers this month an excel- 
lent likeness of the Hon. Daniel Holsman, 
the distinguished champion of peace and of 
pure Democracy, in the Senate of the State 
of New Jersey. At the commencement of 
the legislative session of that State, in Jan., 
1863, Senator Holsman introduced a series of 
peace resolutions. Among these resolutions 
were the following : 


Resolved, That the people of New Jersey, 
their representatives here assembled, and the 
galiant soldiers who, without compulsion, have 
rushed to arms under the belief that they 
were to maintain the Constitution, believe 
that the time for honorable pacification has 
arrived, and that every effort ought to be 
made to effect it, and avert the consequences 
which must ensue from a continuance of war 
at the expense of Constitutional freedom. 


That the recent proclamation of emanci- 
pation, the division of a sovereign State with- 
out the consent of its people and legislature, 
the appointment of military governors, and 
the attempt on the part of the executive to 
control the popular branch of Congress by 
fraudulent military elections of represenia- 
tives, are gross violations of the Constitu- 
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tion, and merit and receive the condemna 
tion of this legislature. 
That to the same category belong the 

tem of arbitrary arrests, the hiddapensent of 
the freedom of the press, the executive sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus, the con- 
fiscation and seizure of property without ju- 
dicial process, and the establishment of ini- 
litary authority beyond the lines of the army, 
and all attest the evil tendency of civil war. 


That in view of the possibility of greater 
evils in the dark future before us, it is the 
duty of the Legislature and the Executive 
of the State to economise and cuxivate its 
credit and resources, maintain and improve 
its military orzanization, and to take all ne- 
cessary and proper means to assert the inte- 
grity, the dignity and sovereignty of the 

tate. 


That as in the heat of passion excited by 
civil war, itis impossible to approach the 
discussion of measures of peace with that 
calmness which is requisite, an armistice of 
six months should be estabiished between 
the contending States. 


That in the third month after the armistice 
has been agreed to, one delegate should be 
elected in each Congressional District ofeach 
State, which delegates should, on the second 
Monday of the ensuing month, assemble in 
the city of Lexington, Ky., to discuss such 
measures of amicabie settlement as may be 
presented. 


Had these resolutions been acted upon by 
the North generally at that time, there is lit- 
tle doubt that the Union, and millions, both 
of life and treasure might have been saved. 
Although the Senate of New Jersey was at 
that time overwhelmingly Democratic, only 
three Senators had the courage or the Demo- 
cratic fidelity to stand by the resolutions of 
Senator Holsman. These three were Stilty, 
of Atlantic Co., Swazey, of Warren Co., and 
Garwood, of Burlington Co. Ali honor to 
their names! Senator Holsman’s table was 
loaded with petitions, numerously signed, 
from every county in the State, urging the 
Legislature to adopt the resolutions; but 
to no purpose, The majority doggedly, and 
even stupidly, insisted on misrepresenting 
the Democracy of New Jersey by rcject- 
ing the resolutions. Senator Holsman has 
had the satisfaction of seeing the spirit and 
programme of his resoiutions entirely en- 
dorsed by the late National Convention at 
Chicago. At the time they were drawn they 
correctly represented the position of the De- 
mocracy of New Jersey, and indeed of the 
true Democracy of the whole country. Sen- 
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ator Holsman enjoys a high reputation as a 
man of ability and honor, and is deservedly 
regarded as a representative man of the De- 
mocracy of his State. 


—The Republican editors record, with de- 
lighted gusto, the account of Sherman’s ar- 
my marching off in glee, with a double quick, 
after the plundering, the evacuation, and the 
burning of Atlanta. Before Marcellus took 
the city of Syracuse, he sat down and wept 
like a child at the thought of the blood he 
might have to shed; but Marcellus was a 
great and wise hero, and delighted notin 
the misery and blood of his fellow-men. 


—The Republicans are talking of having 
some sort of statuary designed, and put up 
in Washington as a proper emblem of Lin- 
coln’s administration. What could it be? 
They have already made a negro of the sta- 
tue upon the dome of the capitol. Does not 
that satisfy them? Agathocles, of Sicily, or- 
dered his image to be made, with the head, 
arms, and body of brass, but the legs of clay, 
to represent that he felt that his imperial 
power rested upon unsubstantial grounds. 
The brass and the ciay are good enough em- 
blems of the impudence and frailly of the Abo- 
lition dynasty ; but the best image for them 
would be one with the head and body of 
charcoal, and the legs of lucifer matches, 
with the brimstone ends resting upon a pe- 
destal of sand-paper, to signify that the 
whole thing is liable to explode and be con- 
sumed at any moment. 


—Frerpootrer.—The mason of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, who made a successiul flank 
movement on Gen. Butler’s person by a free 
use of his boot. 


—Rumor announces that one of our New 
York poetasters, who has afilicted the public 
with two volumes already, is engaged on a 
poem to be entitled “* The Rising Sun.” ‘The 
Selling Dog-Star” would better suit the au- 
thor’s genius. 

—aAn ingenious French author of the Six- 
teenth Century, De la Bruyere, says: ‘‘The 
highest reach of a news-writer is a visionary 
descent on policy, and vain predictions of 
the consequences of public measures.” We 
can hardly persuade ourselves that these 
words were written two hundred and seven- 
ty years ago, ana in France. They might 
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have been written in the United States yes- 
terday. 


—A humane editor is painfully amazed 
that Gen. Sheridan could not be restrained 
by the tender entreaties of helpless women, 
to spare their homes in the Shenandoah val- 
ley. Who ever heard of a butcher being re- 
strained by the bleating of a lamb? This 
war has made butchers of men that were not 
so before. It has made fiends of many who 
before were human. This is one of the pun- 
ishments which God inflicts upon us for hav- 
ing embarked in so stupendous a crime. He 
suffers our characters to be moulded and 
fitted to the bloody and brutal part we choose 
to play. 


—A young man in Fairfield, Conn., has 
been arrested, and is to be tried on the 
charge of attempting to “hug, kiss and tic- 
kle” a woman. Under the old laws of Con- 
necticut such an act was severely punished, 
especially if done by a man to his own wife 
on Sunday. Though, strange to say, the 
same law did not forbid his kissing another 
man’s wife. 


—A malicious Yankee editor says, he 
** wants to live to see Ben. Butler in the ope- 
ration of biting the file.” Would it not be 
better to see him bite the dust ? 


—A cotemporary says: ‘Had any other 
nomination been made at Chicago, the Dem- 
ocratic party would have lost everything, just 
as they have now.” No; we should not have 
lost honor, by sacrificing principle. The 
party went into the campaign on policy, in- 
stead of principle, and it has come out where 
it deserved to. The readers of THe Op 
Guarp could have no doubt of the result. 
We follow this banner of policy no farthen 
There is the old Democratic banner of princi- 
ple—let all honest Democrats rally under 
that. 


—In this city, last week, Mr. T. Potter 
married Miss Elizabeth Clay. Clay in the 
hands of the Potter. 


—A Philadelphia publisher, who has be- 
come rich publishing trash, and who never 
published a really good book in his life, says, 
‘The only criterion of the intrinsic worth of 
a book is its success.” Never, since the 
world began, was that remark true. Intrin. 
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sic value is as ofteu a bar to popular success 
as otherwise. Milton only received ten 
pounds for Paradise Lost, while Hoyle, after 
having sold one entire edition of his little 
book on chess, sold the copyright for two 
thousand guineas. But our Philadelphia 
publisher would rather have been the author 
of Hoyle on Chess than of Paradise Lost. He 
isa vender of nonsense and wind, rather 
than a publisher and patron of literature. 


—The papers announce that Mr. Vallan- 
digham has returned to the law. Itis natu- 
ral he should do so, for the law is full of re- 
turns. . 

—The English editors are inclined to think 
that our generals are better skilled in specch- 
making than in military science, The great 
majority of them, it strikes us, are poor 
sticks at either. The speech-making gene- 
rals, especially, are of no kind of importance 
in a military way. Great generals have not 
often been speech-makers. Who could ima- 
gine a Napoleon, or a Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden, making harangues to their soldiers 3 
It takes such fellows as General John Coch- 
rane, or General Dick Busteed, or General 
Dan Sickles, or General Francis Meagher, to 
speechify in the presence of an army. Henry 
IV. of France, was a model of brevity in 
front of soldiers, Atthe battle of Ivvy he 
impressively said : 

*‘ Enfans, je suis votre Roi, vous etes Fran- 
cois, viola ’ennemi; don nous.” 

*¢Soldiers, I am your king; you are French- 
men. Behold the enemy, let us charge.” 


It is amusing to imagine Mr. Lincoln, if 
he were in the saddle, attempting to imitate 
this speech : 

«Soldiers, I am Lincoln ; you are my var- 
kets; I have conscripted you; there are the 
slave-holders ; let us charge, upon their 
spoons, and upon their women and children, 
and free the negroes!” 


—A religious journal complains of the le- 
vity of Beecher in the pulpit. But levity is 
the least of Beecher’s sins in the pulpit. His 
coarseness, his impudence, and downright bru- 
tality are greater sins than levity. There is 
the sting of malice even in his levity, which 
betrays the moral dross of the man’s heart. 
The great English preacher, Rowland Hill, 
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had levity, but it was always mellowed by 
humanity and sweetness of heart. Once, in 
@ charity sermon at Wapping, he began: “I 
come to preach to sinners—to great sinners ; 
yea, to Wapping sinners.” Everybody knew 
Rowland Hill to be a man of excellent heart, 
and.of the greatest propriety of life. His 
levity, therefore, was the less censured by 
people of piety and manners ; but no such 
consideration redeems the profanity and buf- 
foonery of Beecher. He is a stain, not only 
‘on the pulpit, but on human nature. 

—Speculation is abroad as to what Stanton 
will do when stripped of the robes of office, 
We have no idea what the wretched man will 
do ; but, for his benefit, we will quote the 
words of the great Turk, Haleb Al Nagra; 
who, when he was asked what was the most 
excellent thing ina man, replied, ‘‘Sense.” 
But if he has none, what is the next best? 
‘* Honesty,” replied Haleb. And if he has 
not that? ‘ The council of his friends.” And 
if he has none? ‘“ Taciturnity,” said Haleb, 
And when he has none of these things, what 
then? ‘A sudden death as soon as possible.” 
If Stanton finds wisdom in the last words of 
the great Turkish doctor, his afflicted coun- 
try will have reason to rejoice. 


—A preacher of more imagination than 
judgment, and of more passion than religion, 
says: ‘*We have lived to see the fame of a 
rail-splitter lifted to the skies.” If you live 
a little longer you will see it buried in the 
dust. Nothing so baseless as your rail-split- 
ter’s fame can remain long in the skies. It 
came from beneath, and character, like wa- 
ter, will find its level. 


—A respectable lady sends us the follo-7- 
ing translation of a French verse, which she 
found in an old Paris newspaper, without the 
name of the author : 

Love holds dominion o’er my breast, 

And all my senses doth enslave ; 
He is the foe of tranquil rest, 
Nor quits us ’till we’ere in the grave ; 

He is a foe, 
He is a fire ; 
The source of ‘woe, 
Or soft desire. 

Ah! would my goddess smile, I then might 

show 
That bliss was love, not love of bliss tho foe. 











